one of the loudest speakers I have ever heard lavished the
Moscow radio programme upon us, and we ate chicken and
drank wine and talked with Ralph Barnes and Bill Stoneman
and some other American correspondents who had come down
to meet us from Moscow, and it was all very warm and cheery,
and I only hope lots of other people in Russia that night were
as warm and well-fed, but I doubt it.

Moscow Station was all befiagged with Soviet Banners and
Union Jacks, affectionately linked together. Neither the blue
nor the stripes of the Union Jacks was quite right; they had
evidently been made in Moscow for the occasion, and a pretty
thought too. On all sides stood Red dignitaries and Red
soldiers and Ogpu soldiers, and far across the Station Square,
under ample police supervision, stood a fringe of Muscovites,
poorly-dressed, agape, nondescript. I wondered what they
thought, these Russians in the distance, about England,
England who had fought them in the Crimea, who had so often
been on bad terms with them in the next fifty years, whose
ally they had been and whom they had helped to save in 1914,
who had sent troops against them in 1918.

Perhaps they did not think at all, they seemed irrelevant to
the scene, these expressionless, drab crowds in the distance,
silently watching. They were the first Russians I saw, and they
immediately got me into trouble.

The two great British institutions represented by Eden and
myself had never sent a representative to Soviet Russia until
now. The British Government had never, until Germany
proclaimed conscription and brandished her fist publicly, had to
consider the awful possibility that England might one day in
self-defence have to take Soviet Russia as an ally, so that
British statesmen had never gone to Moscow. My paper had
never sent a correspondent to Moscow because of the Soviet
censorship.

Thus our two visits were both great events, each in its sphere.
The Soviet Government had repeatedly complained about
Russian news being published from Riga and asked why a
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